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PHENOMENON OF AN IVORY BALL—ELASTICITY. 
—— 


(Basatvm.—In our editorial note on this subject, in our last, 
atthe 10th line from the bottom of the first column, page 


909. for coersive read congsive.] 
(Continued from our last.) 


In-order that our readers may be put in possession 
ef os meeh information as possible on this curious 
sabject, we shall, before we proceed further in its 

on, insert here a paragraph which appeared 
in the Inst Mercury, amongst the notes to corres- 


“fo eur last we inserted a letter signed Interrogator, 
the effect produced by striking an ivory billiard 

bell ageinet's smooth slab of marble, or other elastic sur- 
fag, whitch had been previously thinly coated with black 
paint, lack lead, &e. As we had heard of the phenome- 
eh at least adozen years since, we addressed a note to 
ot qetvespandent, which we were obliged to withdraw for 
wental seem. We now resume the subject briefly, in 


order #0 state that we have subsequently received a solu- 


tion Of the protitem frem another correspondent, J. B. M., 
with some remarks of our own, appeared 
in the last Kaleidoscope. We do not advise any one to 
moka the experiment by striking the ball againet the 
marble slab or stone with the violence mentioned in Inter. 
fogetor’s letter, as it may split the ball, and as the expe- 
timeat may be made much more simply and neatly in the 
following manner. Take a common white billiard ball, 
and emmear a portion of it (say about the diameter of a 
shilling) with Indian ink, or deeply shade it with black 


which, together 


bead, thien place is apon the billiard-table with the marked 


‘ foand on the surface of the latter, smaller or larger, ac- 
cording to the of the blow. If the ball be thrown 
with violence, 
of ite having been compressed, and having recovered 
imelf, as if the spot had been the size of a sixpence.— 
Under the bead Friction, in” Rees’s Cyclopadia, the ex- 
periment is thus described, but we prefer the method we 
fave recommended :—‘ Let a marble slab, or a flat and 
:¢mooth iron, be covered with black lead, or with printing 
ink, then drop an ivery ball upon it successively from 
@ferent heights, and the degree of compression will be 
fadicated by the magnitude of the spot which will be 
feand on the ivory ball. We need hardly state that the 
Indian ink or paint must not Se perfectly dry or hard, or 
bomark will be perceptible; but shading with a black. 
lead pencil is the cleanest experiment, and the most satis- 
factory also, although the mark left is not so distinct as 
When Indian ink is used.” , 


































: ide cowards the player, and with » emart stroke of the cue 
drive another White ball against it, and a mark will be 


will, of course, leave a larger circular 
mark 3. but a spot the size of a split pea is as good proof 


We chall next in order insert the second letter of! Liverpeol, March 31, 1830, 


of our own. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


rigid as ivory or marble.” 


that’s clear—one of us must be wrong—which is it ? 


in his ** Solomon,” 
“ Yet this solution but onee more affords 
New change of terms, ari scaffolding of werds; 
In other garb my question I receive; 
. And take the doubt-the very same'l gaye. 


proof of good sense. 


Interrogator, to which we shall append some remarks 





















S1r,—In your Kaleidoscope of March $0, some one cal- 
ling himself J. M. B. says, ** I observe in the Mercury of 
the 26th instant a letter from a Welsh gentleman, expressing 
his astonishment at the elasticity of bodies apparently as 


Now, I have looked most scrupulously over the Mercury 
of that date, and no such letter can I see; but J. M. B. 
says he saw i¢ there. I see no chance of solving ‘‘ elas. 
ticity” unless we are first able to solve this Welsh gentle- 
tian’s letter; it cannot both be there and yet not be there— 


I agree with J. M. B. that a mark left of » marble, of 
the size of a split pea, is amply large enough to prove 
that something takes place of which we ete ignorant, 
when the two bodies meet, and I may be very wrong in 
doubting Mr. Dalton’s solution of the problem, but 
J. M. B. must excuse me if he pleases, if 2 etill enter- 
tain some little doubt about me ; and a8 for my astonish- 
‘ment which he hints at, why, if I saw the process actually 
taking place, my astohishment would only inerease with 
my conviction. I have referred to the authors you both 
point out, and they'teath me nothing. I may eay of any 
attempt they make to egive the difficulty what Prior ssys 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks upon 


operandi of which is not explained with all the re- 
quisite clearness. The result will depend materially 
upon circumstances notstated bythe propounder. We 
will presume that the needle, when the ball strikes 
the marble slab, ought to be in the upright posi- 
tion represented by figure No.1; but it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, (except by chance,) to 
throw it so that the lower extremity of the needle 
should come in contact with the flag: We will ad- 
mit, however, for the sake of arriving at some con- 
clusion, that the ball shall be dashed down in the 
preper position, or with the needle perpendicular to 
the plane of the marble slab, then one of two things 
must take place. If the needle be not firmly screwed 


contact with the marble, (and if, as we maintain, it 


up 80 as to project as much or more beyond the apex 
of the ball as the lower part of the ball had ¢ 

unless it be broken with the concussion. Butif the 
needle is so firmly fixed in the ivory,as to be im- 
moveable, then, if it does not break with the con- 
cussion, it must prevent the ball from collapsing, and 
the circular mark will not be visible. A point mark 
will, probably, be perceptible in the marble slab, or 


Suppose now that an experiment of the following hind | the slab may be split. If the ball, when projected on - 


was tried :—Take a stocking-needie precisely the diameter | the marble slab, fall in any other position than thet 


tion then is, might not the appearanes of the needle after 
the blow indicate something further to solve the problem ? 
Might it not be broken? Sight it not scratch the marble, 
if it obtruded on either ide the dall, which it auge do if the 
ball became compressed. This may be a mere fency of my 
own. I¢ may be a test, or it may be no test af all, only 
when the philosophers own beat, there is ne harm in 
a plain man, who is a little inquisitive, cutting @:caper or 
twoin their absence. In short, when the light goes out, 
we must poke our way in the dark as well as wecan. If 
any one can hit upon a better test, or can show me the 
absurdity of mine, I will thank'him. Only let'us-have a 
good guess or two, there is nothing like guessing; it is 
the true north-west passage to knowledge. 1 do think 
my needle would detect the ball, rapid as:it ies for if it 
does not collapse, which may he tne ease, then the needle 
would remain ‘ix statu: quo ante bellum ; but if the 
ball does collapse, why, then, surely some change must 
take place in the appesrance of the needle; it would be 
broken or bent one would think. 4 

But what can J. M. B. mean by the Welsh gentleman's 
letter? Where is that letter? I have poked my finger 
twice over every word, advertisements asd all, in the 
Mercury, and no Welsh gentleman’s letter can J see. 
INTERROGATOR. 





of the billiard ball in length ; insert it through the centre } We have supposed ;— if, for instance, when it comes in 
of the ball as the pole of the earth is supposed te pieres the /contact with the middle instead of being perpen. 
earth. Dash the ball down upon the marble slab. Theques- | dicular it should be horizontal, as represented by 


Fig. 2, then, we presume, the contraction of the ivory 
will take place without producing any particular 
effect upon the needle. It is possible, indeed, that the 
violent compression and recovery of the ball may 
shiver a brittle needle ; but as the effect on the needle 
has nothing to do with the rationale of the experi- 
ment, we shall not waste our time in conjectures as 
to that part of the operation. 

We are not a little surprised that any person, 
after mature reflection, can doubt that the ivory 


ball must collapse in the way described; because it : 


is the lesser difficulty of the two, to believe that a 
change of form takes plaze, than that it does not 
occur. What we call elasticity, is, in fact, occa- 
sioned by the spring, or reaction of the body, when 


acted upon by an external force; and in proportion | 


to this external force is the reaction, or rebound. 
We have heard it contended, that the mark on the 

ball, where Indian ink or paint is used in the expe. 

riment, is caused by the ink or paint spirting or 


splashing, in consequence of the sudden stroke. In| 


the experiments we have made since the subjec 
was brought under our notice, no such spirting could ' 


the proposed experiment of Interrogator, the modus ' 


or fastened to the ivory, when the ball comes into ' 


collapses or flattens,) then the needle will he forced 
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pecsttly oa taken place. We shaded the one ball nature and art. A perpendicular side of a mountain, Or war—that fondness for the destruction of life by thousands, 


deeply with a common black-lead pencil, which cer- 
tainly could not scatter in the’ manner supposed. 
The mark left on the other ball was about the di- 
ameter of a small split pea, higisly polished, and 
perfectly well defined. 

Unless our correspondent doubts that when a foot 
ball is kicked it collapses and then recovers its ori- 
ginal form, a little reflection must convince him 
that the ivory docs precisely the same thing. 

Again, if Interrogator has ever been in a Fives 
Court he might have seen a practical or visible illus- 
tration of the phenomenon und r consideration, as 
the marks left by the ball on the wall are of various 
diameters from that of a sixpence to that of a crown- 
piece or larger, according to the force with which 
the ball was struck out. 

We should be glad to hear the opinion of some of 
our scientific readers on this curious subject. 6% 
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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 

AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 

—_ 

LECTURE IV, CONTINUED. 

The centre of a circle is the focus in which sounding 
vibrations reflected from the plane circumference are col- 
lected and concentrated; thus, placed in the centre of a 
round apartinent, the ear perceives the echo more audibly 
and more powerfully. For the benefit of additional com- 
munication of sound, these centres, as shown by mathe- 
matical figures, can be increased, for an oval has two 
centres or foci, and its construction is such that sounding 
vibrations dispersed from one of these centres are directed 
or reflected from various points to the other centre or focus. 


pi. 
( 


a 
L SA ) 
KYA, 
de StS g8 

‘Suppose A A an oval surface or building, of which 
the two foci are bc; the sounding vibrations at one of 
these foci, suppose b, are directed against various points 
of the smooth level curve, asde fg, and are afterwards 
reflected to the other fucus,c. From this we may see, 
that though the modern mode of building the interior of 
ehurches is an improvement on the old Gothic, yet it will 
admit of still further improvement, forming the whole 
into curves. In the metropolis this has been partially 
adopted, as in some of the Dissenting chapels. It has, it 
is true, offended the eyes of affected sanctity, because, 
forsooth, it appeared to them like a theatre; and it has 
met, from the wiseacres of the day, some random strokes 
of satire and ridicule ; but we all know the folly and false- 
hood of Shaftesbury’s maxim,—*"* ridicule is the test of 
truth.” From this, too, we see resulting a curious pro- 
perty of this kind of motion, for a person may whisper at 
one focus ard be heard at the other, without the sound being 
audible by persons placed intermediary. These laws are 
not confined soleiy to the vibratory motions of sound, but 
are the properties of motions in other bodies, as light and 
heat. The same effect results from two oval caves 
opposite each other, or from two artificial smooth concave 
surfaces facing each other, where a conversation can be 
maintained by two persons, in the two foci, without being 
héard io the spaces between them ; and heard, too, though 
the noises between them may be considerably louder than 


A 


the sounds at the foci. Many curious and surprising | 


effects result from these propertics of sound, to be concen- 
trated and reficcted from smooth or concave surfaces, and 


afe found creating both pleasure and astonishment in} 








tull cliff, such as we tind skirting the shores of Great Bri- 
tain, returns reflected the sounding vibrations, or the 
echoes of artillery, for a distance of many miles. Who 
has not been pleased to count the number of reverbera- 
tions of sound playing on the surface of smovth water, on 
a calm day ? and who has not heard, as an experiment, 
sound reflected from two bold faces of rock, or two smooth 
walls parallel to each other, and repeated from one wall 
to the other alternately, till the vibrations become too 
faint to produce sound. Among the varied works of 
nature are found caves in which the sound of a neighbour. 
ing cascade is reflected from the surface of the walls, and 
concentrated into a focus, where, in some of them, the 
concentrated noise is so loud, that the auditor is at first 
astounded and frightened, as if there were an immense 
crash of matter around him. These are a few examples 
of reflected sound, and it is on these laws that are con- 
structed the whispering galleries of art. 

An inward curve, smooth and plane, not only prevents 
the diffusion of sound which passes along its surface, but 
it is continually condensing the sound by repelling or 
reflecting it inwards: thus, in a curved room, or in a 
dome, persons may whisper, close to the wall, and have 
their vibrations distinctly carried to another in any part, 
or to any distance of the circular and uninterrupted sure 
face; but what is still more advantageous, the sound: from 
the centre will be better dispersed, and the reflection, 
when the place is well constructed, will generally be dis- 
tinct. This form of body is also well adapted for the 
concentration of sound. That experiment of the voice of 
the shell, so familiar to the ears of our boyhood, shows 
us that the concave undulating and polished surface 
of many sea-shells peculiarly adapts them for the re- 
flection and concentration of every vibrating sound, so as 
to produce that curious resonance within which so closely 
resembles the roar of the distant ocean. The ear trumpet 
is constructed on this principle, being a tube wide at one 
end for the reception of sound, curved according to the laws 
of reflection, and narrowed at the other, where the drum 
of the ear is applied so that all sound is brought toa focus at 
the narrowed point, and concentrated, increasing its power 
considerably. We fiod recorded in ancient history an 
account of a singular building constructed on these prin- 
ciples, called the Ear of Dionysius. Tyrants, always con- 
scious of the instability of their power, and of that dispo- 
sition implanted naturally in the human breast to resist 
oppression, and hate the oppressor, are always jealous, 
and vividly sensitive to every breath of suspicion. Diony- 
sius was the tyrant of Syracuse, and had constructed 
dungeons for the imprisonment of those on whom might 
chance to fall the suspicion of a domineering state, or the 
jealousy of a watchful tyrant. By this building, the 
words, conversations; and even the whispers of the un- 
happy prisoners were collected, concentrated, and after- 
wards transmitted, by means of hidden conduits, to a 
room placed on the highest. part of the building, where 
this meanness personified sat right royally listening. 
To what meanness will not tyranny, oppression, and bad 
ambition stoop! They dread the light of the sun, and, 
like beasts of prey, pounce on their innocent victims un- 
seen, or prowl like beasts of night in the darkest se- 
cresy. Tosuch as these, ** darkness is better than light, 
for their deeds are evil.” By them will these institu- 
tions—will the spread of knowledge be opposed. Tyrants, 
whether on a large or a small scale,—let them be the iron 
governors of a whole nation, or the petty masters of some 
large establishments, or the rulers of a town, or a domestic 
circle,—will be the bitter enemies of learning, which is the 
downfal of their arbitrary power. Knowledge is so far dif 
fused that their day is gone by; and the thirst for this 
‘* Pierian spring”’. is so intense, that the gloomy reign. of 
base, enslaving superstition is for ever annihilated,. and 
the return of the days of barbarvus feudalism is past all 
hope. The preponderance of brute strength in states, io 
villages, in lesser circles of society, is lost ; and the love of 





== 
be actu: 

or wholesale murder,—is on the decline. Thanks to the safety. 
diffusion of knowledge: and here, indeed, it shows itselt broad fi 
the true source of power, and gives us hopes that now is mouth ¢ 
commencing a new era, dawning with the gluwing pro form, 60 
mise of better days. No great 
The speaking trumpet is constructed on these principles and refi: 
mission | 


of transmitted, reflected, and dispersed sound, as well as 
the bugle-horn., Let. us look at the ear—let us look at son why 





















animal mechanism, and see the workmanship of nature, besides | 
What contrivances are here employed for the collection, its sides 
transmission, reflection, and concentration of sound! advancin 
Here, placed externally, we see a wide-mouthed tube, or equally i 
ear trumpet, for the purpose of catching or concentrating end thus 
sound, for which it is well adapted. Nature is the best large won 
mechanic, her workmanship is perfect. This external part, usefal pu 
or ear trumpet, is variously constructed in different ani. and exte 
mals; but almost all of them have muscles connected toit, manufact 
by means of which it can be conveyed in any direction fo mitted ta 
the better reception and catching of sound. These muscle through t 
are particularly well-developed in animals, and we observ desk. Ma 
them possessing a rapid degree of voluntary changing and mission 0! 
directing their auricularmovements. The ear of man ha an experi 
also muscles, but they are less developed ; and, since power which ext 
is only the result of organization, his power is much lex qm He adapt 
than that of most animals. Indeed, in civilized society _ canal a rit 
man seldom moves his ear trumpet; and this faculty o| the centre 
moving it, for want of exercise, is completely lost ; but a clock be 
in savage life, where knowledge bas not imparted mutual other cont 
confidence, and has not taught men that union is strength fmm Placed hin 
and security; but where ignorance é¢ngenders suspicion clock bell 
and distrust, and removes man only a few degrees beyoni his eat; ot 
the leve] of beasts,—uncultivated barbarians are the slave air. Thes 
of their passions, obeying the impulse, the instinct of th ther the ea 
moment, regardless of the future; surrounded by enemied transmittec 
they are always in fear, always in want, and must alway ways more 
be alert; alive to the least passing impressions, they mds them rigor 
watch and listen in the dreary deserts of the wildernes | finger, the 
60 as to detect, at great distances, the stealthy tread of th jm the metall 
tiger, the dreaded roar of the lion, or the more hostih the soundi 
march of their fellow-man. This constant state of unc im ##Me meast 
tainty, of fear, and of want, leads them to exercise the fet same expel 
organs nature has endowed them with for their defence, Ji forming the 
and hence it is we observe them enjoying the faculty was disting 
hearing in a degree so eminently superior to civilize My Yersation ce 
man, and, also, the power of moving their ear-trampe mm "peech, eve 
by the muscles posterior to it, so as to direct and m i every degret 
somewhat this piece of mechanism ; by which act they cai asound. 17 
better detect, catch, and concentrate the passing sounds fm ‘id sounds, 
Nature has not given, comparatively, to man a great de fm "espective m 
gree of animal power for defence and attack. But know gm nd the ear. 
ledge is power; mechanism is strength. The former ha fm tes, times, 
pointed out to us the mode, the latter has given us th of air thus 
means; and, so defended, civilized man rests with perfet the propagat 
security, and can proudly call himself the master of thigmy *curacy anc 
world,—the governor of animated creation,—and the con fm ‘be circumfe 
queror of all! i omer { 
What is the best form of the ear trumpet? An ovoid te on . 
with sufficient extent of surface for the sounding vibre cunedans 
tions of air to strike against ; the ear of man is ovoid, bu perpen rial | 
of a very limited extent, sufficient, however, for the r bos tlh ead 
ception of that number of vibrations which will preves vibration fon 
confusion of hearing. On the surface of this broad, et thie dill fe 
panded part are observed several configurations or ew: . ane its 
nences of a certain determinate form, and almost of ac 7 ery ecl 
stant number. These winding eminences lead into th ane Ae 
mouth of the ear, conveying there the different souridity partes tt 
vibrations which may chance to strike that surface. Het cued] tetas : 
we may observe, that where the necessities of animals pa she 
quire a better provision of this external part than mad pe ‘ 
they have a more expanded surface, and a form bett# plate. He ‘ 
adapted for the reception of sound. Natural history fur were: peodines 
nishes many striking examples: when many mules mafé innate diffe 
in company at night, those in front direct their ears for ba om 
wards, those in the rear backwards, and those in the cent? the j 


turn them laterally, or across, the whole‘troop. seeming" 
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pe actuated by one feeling, which watches the common 
safety. The sounding vibrations thus received by the 
broad figured part, and also those sent directly into the 
mouth of the ear, are transmitted into a tube of an ovoid 
form, somewhat serpentine or curved in its course, and of 
no great extent, and here it is that sound is transmitted 
and reflected. But how are tubes adapted for the trans- 
mission and reflection of sounding vibrations? The rea- 
son why a tube conveys sound so far and so well is, that 
besides the impulse vibrating directly the contained air, 
its sides confine and repress, by continued reflection, the 
advancing sound, which in the open air would spread 
equally in all directions, encounter more opposing powers, 
and thus be sooner dissipated. We are told that in some 
large workshops and offices this physical fact is applied to 
useful purposes: a tube is placed in the principal office, 
and extends into the other rooms of the warehouse or 
manufactory, and the orders of the managers are trans- 
mitted to the workmen, at great distances, by speaking 
through these tubes, while he remains stationary at his 
desk. Many experiments have been made upon the trans- 
mission of sound by tubes. M. Biot has made, at Paris, 
an experiment on an assemblage of 376 tubes conjoined, 
which extended 951} metres in length, (about 3567 feet.) 
He adapted to one of the orifices of this long-connected 
canal a ring of iron of the same diameter as the canal, at 
the centre of which was fixed, by twigs of the same metal, 
a clock bell and hammer, which, by the assistance of some 
other contrivances, could be struck at pleasure. He now 
placed himself at the other extremity, and on striking the 
clock bell could distinctly hear two sounds transmitted to 
his ear; one by the metal or tube itself, the other by the 
air. These double sounds were distinctly audible, whe- 
cher the ear was applied to the tube or not. The sounds 
transmitted by the metal were generally louder, and al- 
ways more rapid than those by the air; and on comparing 
them rigorously, by a chronometer with half a second 
finger, the interval of time made a difference in favour of 





The tympanum of the ear is an extended membrane, and 


a drum reverberates the strokes of a drumstick. There 
are many substances in nature which give sounding vibra- 
tions when struck; but in the construction of the human 
ear has much wisdom been shown, in the selection of a 
membrane like this in preference to ethers, and has much 
mechanical knowledge been displayed in the selection of 
this form, and this kind of workmanship? Let us then 
examine the physical properties of sound, as given by 
various natural substarces and this part of animal work- 
manship ; but to do it with clearness and satisfaction we 
must proceed systematically, and divide vibrating bodies 
into extended cords, solid sticks, plane surfaces, and 
extended membranes.—Extended cords possess various 
degrees of elasticity more or less evident, and those bodies 
whose tenacity is the most considerable possess the most 
elasticity, and are perhaps the best adapted for giving 
sounding vibrations, as steel, brass, cord, gut string, &c. 
The mode by which these forms of bodies produce sounds 
is evident: when a metallic cord is stretched and removed 
from that position by some power, and afterwards, when 
the removing force is abandoned, the cord is immediately 
carried beyond its natural state of equilibrium, performing a 
series of vibrations, which gradually diminish till the sound- 
ing vibrations are lost, and the cord regains its position of 
rest. These vibrations are ordinarily so rapid that the eye 
cannot distinguish them to countthem, and during the act it 
appears absolutely to acquire an additional thickness. The 
two points of the cord must be-fixed and immoveable, so 
that the maximum of motion must be in the middle. It 
is thus that is constructed the monochord, or sonometer, 
with a scale; and it is also on this principle that are con- 
structed the stringed instruments of music, as the violin, 
harp, &c.; but we find that the velocity of vibrations, or 
of sounds, is modified first by the length of-the cord, 
secondly by its diameter or thickness, and thirdly by its 
tension, which can be shown to be facts by the convincing 





the metallic vibrations. Though artificial tubes convey 
the sounding vibrations in the same tone, atid with the 
same measure as originally given,—a fact proved by the 
same experimenter in an extensive chain of conduits 
forming the aqueducts of Paris; for every kind of voice 
was distinguishable at both extremities, so that a con- 
versation could be easily maintained, and every tone of 
speech, even the most bass, could be heard, as well as 


asound. The measure of time was exactly observed; nor 
did sounds, grave or acute, strong or feeble, vary in their 
respective measures. A flute was played at one extremity, 
and the ear applied at the opposite one discovered only the 
notes, times, and intervals regularly preserved. A column 
of air thus preserved in a tube is admirably adapted for 
the propagation and concentration of sounding pulses with 
accuracy and precision ; but the reffected vibrations, from 
the circumference of the ined air, causes in artificial 
mechanism additional sounds from the sides of the solid 
substance, mingling with those from the original air, 
This must, at least, create some little combination and 
confusion; but this is remedied in animal mechanism : 
the material and the secreted wax of the external ear tube 
are much opposed to the propagation of sound, and the 
vibration is thus transmitted perfect and true, as originally 
given, till it arrives on the drum of the ear, called the 
Tympanum; Mr. Savart has proved experimentally, on a 
piece of mechanism, of which the ear formed the model, 


that if between a membrane and a vibratory plate which | may recollect that we have, frequently called their atten- 
excites vibrations at a little distance, there be interposed a| sion to the great revolutions which time has worked in our 
conical trumpet, the sounds of the membrane become more | neighbourhood. There can be no doubt, from record and 
energetic when the point of the cone is turned towards the | analogy, that Lancashire and Cheshire were, at a distant 
membrane, and ‘the broad opening towards the vibrating | period, united (with the intervention of @ small stream 
Plate. He also observed on the membrane, that there | which flowed between them) near what is called the Black 
were produced different vibrating points, and, conse-| Rocks and there are abundatt vegetable relics existing to | | 
quently, different sounds, thus furnishing experimental fers that large forests formerly flourished in our neigh. 


proofs for the position of the ear trumpet, and confirming 


proofs of experiment, and demonstrated by the rigid rules 
of mathematics; firstly, in cords alike, and equally 
stretched, the number of vibrations in a given time is in 
the’ inverse ratio of their lengths; secondly, in cords of 
the same lengths, and of equal tensions, the number of 
vibrations in a given time are in the ratio of their diame- 
ters; thirdly, when the length and diameter remain the 
same, the number of vibrations in a given time are in the 
direct ratio of the square root of their tension, or of the 
weights which produce the tension. 

(To be continved.) 








FORESTS FORMERLY ON THE PRESENT SITE OF 
LIVERPOOL, 
aie 


The readers of the Mercury and of the Kaleidoscope 


thood, where at present litile beyond stunted dwarf 


reverberates the sound struck upon it as the covering of 


occupied the site now usurped by the sea, between Crosby 
and the Rock ¢ and the frequent discovery of stags’ horns, 
near Seacombe, affords strong presumption that that now 
barren portion of Wirrall was, as stated in ancient records, 
covered with wood. Recent discoveries made in digging 
the foundation of the new Custom-house, form a con- 
necting chain of evidence in proof of the former existence 
of large trees in our immediate neighbourhood; and this 
question naturally presents itself in contemplating the proof 
of the luxuriance of vegetation where itis now so degene- 
rated,—If large trees flourished here a few ages since, what 
reason can be given why planting on the large scale should 

not now be practicable and successful, on the Cheshire and 

Lancashire coasts, where now scarcely a shrub rears its 
head? What an ornament it would be to Liverpool if the 
coast, from the Rock to Seacombe, were lined with trees, 

instead uf presenting nothing to the eye but parched and 

withered rushes, intermingled with sand. 

The following paragraph, in which these remarks origi- 
nated, appeared in the last number of the Liverpool Com. 
reer, 

** It is now more than six months since we drew the at- 
tention of the public to several curious relics of * by-gone 
days’ discovered by the workmen in the employ of Messrs. 
Jones and Parry, under the bed of the ancient pool, in 
pursuing the excavations necessary for the foundation of 
the new Custom-house. The opinion we then ventured 
to give was, that the * substrata of the old pool occupies 
the site of a wooded ravine or glen, and that the trunks of 
trees, &c. may have been detached from the sides of the 
glen, and filled up the deep part of the hollow; and that, 
to all appearance, this must have been anterior to the influx 
of the sea.’ This theory appears to be fully confirmed, 
by the fact of the root of a very large oak having been dis- 
covered in its native bed, about twenty-seven feet below 
the level of the dock quay, and about six feet below the 
bed of the Old Dock. It lies embedded in a strong marly 
substance, mixed with sand, on the south-east side of the 
poul. Not the slightest doubt can exist of its being the 
original site of the tree, as the ramifications of the roots 
extended horizontally near the surface of the rock, not less 
than thirty feet in diameter. The stump attached to the 
root had another of smaller dimensions growing close 
alongside, which had the appearance of a scion spring- 
ing from the side of its more venerable sire. Near this 
spot another pair of stag horns were fouad, and fragments 
of bones. A short distance from this, and more to the 
northward, a large trunk of a tree, measuring about 
twenty inches in diameter, and forty feet in length, lay 
horizontally embedded in the clay, still deeper than the 
roots already described. From these facts, (unless we can 
suppose these relics to be antediluvian,) there can be ne 
doubt that this has been the site of one of the ancient 
forests with which Lancashire formerly abounded, and 
which afforded shelter and hunting ground to the abosi- 
gines of the country.” 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.] 























Barometer | Extreme) I bermu- Extreme, Seate of Hemarks 
at during | meter® heat ¢u-the Wine at 
noon. Night. |morning rin Day,| at noon. nern. 

Mar. 

24 |29 86/45 0} 50.0} 57 O| N.W. |Fair. 

25 |30 18/ 45 O| 49 O| 56 O Ww. + |Fair. 

26 | 30 32) 45 0; 50 O| 57 O| S.W. |Pair. 

27 | 30 30}; 40 0} 45 O| 50 O|} S.W. |Fair, 

28 | 30 40! 44 O| 48 O; 63 O| N.W. |Fair. 

29 |29 95 46 O| 51 0! 62 O| N.W. |Fair. 

30 !29 85| 46 0| 48 O| 57 O| N.W. |Fair. 





24th, Stormy during night. 
27th, Dense fog during night, 
28th, Fog during night. 











—————— 





Tide Cable. 


























the justness of animal mechabiem.: 


trees are to be found. A large forest once unquestionably 














Days. Morn.|Even.| Height. Festivals, &c. 

h.m.jh, m.jft. in. 

Tuesday -- 6/10 23/10 40/15 7 

Wednesday 7/10 56/11 11/16 6 

Thursday AH 27|41 43)17. 1 |Full Moon, 7h. 16m.morn. 

Friday -.-> 9)11 59 17. 5& |Good Friday. 

Saturday-.10} 0 14] 0 29/17 & 

Sunday----11), 0 1 6))7. 1 |Easter Day. 

Monday --12/ 1 16) 1 32/16 & |Easter Monday. 

Tuesday --13} 1 49) 2: 7/15 6 \Easter Tuesday. 
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Poetrp. 
THE DAISY. 





Written on hearing a Gentleman declare he believed he had never 


seen one. 
a 
Not seen thee, daisy ?—Can it be, 
Favourite of simplicity, 
That one there is who knows not thee, 
Nor e’er observed, delightedly, 
Thy starry form on hillock green, 
Peeping the violet between? 
Or by the running streamlet’s side, 
Or mingling with the meadow’s pride, 
Or, underneath the hedge-row, sweet, 
Sharing the primrose’s retreat; 
Nay, careless little smiling flower, 
Ken peering in my lady's bower, 
Regardless of the courtly train, 
Permitted there, alone, to reign !— 
And fearless enter: —Why should’st thou 
Before the stately lily bow? 
Or shrink to show thy modest face, 
Though regal roses deck the place, 
And with the myrtle bright inwove, 
Geem dedicate to Queen of Love ?— 
Enter—and hail thee, lowly one, 
For thou wilt smile when summer’s gone, 
And show thy gently-winning form 
’Mid horrors of the rushing storm; 
And, heediess of November's gloom, 
Bright as on May’s first morning bloom. 
Not know thee, daisy ?—thou the theme 
$0 oft of poet’s sylvan dream ; 
inspirer of the sweetest song 
By gifted minstrel ever sung; 
The praised of Burns!—who, viewing thee, 
Gave thee to immortality ! 
Not know thee, daisy ?—thou the prize 
Of fairy bands, when genial skies 
The tiny wanderers tempt to stray, 
Where blossoms many a wild-flower gay, 
And weave a garland fair to see, 
Sprinkled, and thickly twined with thee? 
Not know thee, sparkling little fower, 
Sweet lingerer through the wintry hour !— 
Ah! sure thy chastened lustre bright, 
Must oft have met the stranger's sight ; 
But unobtrusive, boasting not 
The tulip’s glare, thou wert forgot, 
Whilst they that owned the golden hour 
Above thee triumphed, gentle flower !— 
But where are they /—the flaunting crowd 
Thy claim to notice disallowed ? 
The crown-imperial, and the rose, 
And all the hand of culture knows?— 
‘The storm low bent the lily’s head, 
The wind past o’er them, and they fled; 
And trodden under foot now lie 
The garden's vaunted progeny ! 
Scan new the moral of wy tale, 
And suffer merit to prevail ; 
Nor give to outward show, the meed 
For worth superior decreed ; 
and still the Gower by tempests nurat, 
The winter friend aye cherish most ; 
And scorned what only summer knows, 
The daisy prise above the rose ! 


Liver pow 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


When the permanent Asylum for the Houseless Poor 
shall be completed, (and by God's grace that shall be 


verses wil! form an admirable inscription for a Tablet in 
the Vestibule :— 
Thy neighbour 2?—Is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless: 
Whose aching heart and burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 
Thy neighbour ?—' Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim; 
Whom hunger sends from door to door ; 
Go thou and comfort him. 
Thy neighbour ?—’ Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain ; 
Go thow and coufort him. 


Thy neighbour 2?—' Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem ; 

Widow and orphan, helpless left ; 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ?— Yonder toiling slave, 
Fetter'd in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ; 
Go thou and ransom him. 


Whene'er thou meet'st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Remember 'tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, and thy son. 


O! pass not, pass not, heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou can’st redeem 

The breaking heart from misery ; 
Go share thy lot with him. 





Education. 


MR. JOHN SMITH’S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
a 
(From the Liverpool Chrontele.) 





It has been with considerable pleasure that we have at- 
tended Mr. John Smith's second series of lectures. Good 
sense reigns throughout every observation he makes in 
them, and, if the whole of the plans he proposes for the 
furtherance of the education of youth be not new, yet Mr. 
Smith may certainly lay claim to the credit of amalga- 
mating the views of some of the greatest writers on educa- 
tion into one regular series of practical proposals. Mr. 
Smith's great aim is to banish the disgusting practice of 
personal chastisement in schools, and to establish, in its 
stead, a system of sensible and wholesale remonstrance, 
and to render education less irksome to the master as well 
as to the scholar. For this purpose he has, with the aid 
of Mr. Dolier, invented (if this be a proper term to use 
when two individuals are concerned in the invention) 
several little contrivances, which are mostly excellent and 
practicable. Feeling as desirous as Mr. Smith himself 
for the reformation of a great deal of the present uncouth 
system of public education, and for the object Mr. Smith 
has in view, of rendering the time expended in youth on 
education, instead of the most unhappy, as happy as any 
other part of life, we beg to offer him, for the furtherance 
of the latter object, two plans, which may be added to 
those he a possesses. One of these plans is for the 
purpose of teaching the figures in geometry, and the other 
is for instructing a school in the knowledge of the different 


maps; neither plan requiring either book or oral explana- 
tion. We may also add, although the observation at first 
sight will appear rather ridiculous, that the more idle a 
youth at school might be, the greater would be his study 
in this elementary geography. 

1.—To teach the Figures in Geometry.—Let the pegs 
on which the pupils hang their hats be placed in some light 
and convenient situation, and be at least thirty-two in 
number. Beneath vata one of them some figure in geo- 
metry should be painted, so as to be easily seen when the 


before the setting in of the next winter,) the following 


positions which the principal places in the world hold in pend x 

























tion beyond naming them; but there are others to whid 
it would be necessary to append remarks. If each pup 
were allowed to change the peg for hanging his hat on on, 
a week, it is plain that in thirty-two weeks he would b 
thus visited every geometrical figure attached to the peg: 
and we imagine that the very dullest pupil that ** cree 
like snail, unwillingly to school,” would, after the ing, 
dental visits he would make to them four or six times, 
day, have them indelibly impressed upon his m i; 
2. To teach an elementary knowleage of Geography. 
Let the school-room wails, instead of being hung with th 
common atlases, be divided into compartments, and in ead 
compartment let a map be painted as large as practicab, 
The inutility of the common maps, however large, for thi 
purpose, consists in their being so closely crowded wit, 
names of piaces, that no information is obtained from, 
superficial glance. The maps painted on the walls shou 
merely have the names of the principal towns inserted q 
them. For a youth to look over a map, with five hundred 
names of places on it, of which perhaps even his master my 
not know fifty, is confusing to him, and tedious to his ip. 
structor. e imagine that some thousands of minutes a 
lost by every youth who may be at school eight or ten yean, 
in gazing with ** lack lustre eyes,” and sans j 
on the walls of the school-room. Why should not instru. 
tors seize on these moments ef apathy, ond convert then 
into opportunities for study? A pupil, having large map, 
and nothing but them, staring him in the face, whenere 
fits of idleness might come over him, and induce himy 
lose sight of his book or slate, would, by necessity, becom 
intimately acquainted with the elementary study of 
phy, and attain toa minute acquaintance with the shaps;,\ 
distinctions, and names of countries, towns, and waten, 
the more idle he might be, in reference to his other pur. 
suits at the desk.—To render education a pleasure 
of being hateful, should, in the present march of intellec, 
be the study of every individual having the care of the risi 
generation, and of every one wishing to promote the mend 
culture of mankind. Messrs. Smith-and Dolier have hal 
this object in view, in the numerous ingenious little inven. 
tions which they introduce to notice at their lectures; and 
we heartily hope that the success of their plans for facilita, 
ing the education of youth, will be commensurate with th 
importance of the subject. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on th 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing sasp mu 
tations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not 
take any without being inclosed with a Pam fet in ry 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Addrem, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
‘*A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 64,, 78, 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is compoged of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxw 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’ 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 

and Damp Atmospheres, by 
, ROWLANOS KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising ene) gy, in 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, olf ade ng | 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 
By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immedia 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 

in, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
raveller, whose avocations ex him to various c 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resouree, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and ia- 
le acquisition. 
Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed cn the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
strect; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wit- 






































hats are up, and tosupply the plan of numbering the pegs. ! 
Many of the geometrical figures would require no explana- 


liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med! 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE YEAR 1816, 


through Kurnoul, part of the Cedid district, by Goaty and 


Pennagondah, once the seat of Hindoo Kmpire, but now ta | make punkas, (large fans,) umbrellas, and they are th 


ruins. Never before published. 


BY AN OFFICER OF A MARCHING REGIMENT. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


— 
April 28d.—Hulted this day and had a general muster. 
On my arrival [ conceived a desire to ascend a very 
high and rocky hill, that I thought at no great distance, 
from our encampment. I therefore set out about eight 
o’clock, lightly dressed, and resolved to ascend the sum- 
mit of this pisgah. But I had the mortification to find 
that the hill was at a much greater distance than I at first 
imagined ; and before I got to the bottom of it, T had 
feason to repent that I did not ride to it, and reserve my 
gtrength for the ascent. To ascend, however, I began; 
but had not proceeded far, when new difficulties presented 
themselves: immense rocks, which had been torn at some 
time or other from the brow of the mountain, and an 
impervious jungle with hardly so much asa foot-path, were 
obstacles sufficient to discourage a person less curious than 
I was from attempting the ascent. Having traversed 
the north-west fer some time, I at length descried some- 
thing like a track, through which I scrambled mostly on 
all-fours, until I got near the foot of the ledge of rocks 
that surrounded the top. Here, however, I had tostop, and 
had time to reflect on the dangers that awaited my return. 
The prospect, however, from this was certainly grand; an 
immense extent of Jevel country lay before me, with now 
and then a hill over which this towered proudly pre- 
eminent. I now began to descend, mortified at my not 
being able to get to the summit, and too much fatigued to 
attempt it on the other side. . I now saw my folly in clam- 
bering over rocks, from whose brink, should I make a 
false step, I should inevitably be dashed to pieces. It was 
my fortune, with extreme caution, and the help of strong 
bushes that grew out of every chink in the rocks, to de- 
scend safely, but weary. Having rested for some time 
under atree, I made off for the camp, where I arrived about 
eleven o'clock, heartily sick of my journey. In the after- 
noon of this day, Mr. Stoddard, the paymaster of the 
regiment, set out for Madras, in consequence of his being 
appointed deputy paymaster-general of the king's troops, 
under the presidency of Fort St. George. 
24th.—The general beat at three, and the assembly at 
four o'clock this morning. We marched past the hill 
which I shall call disappointment, but it was too dark to 
make any observations; besides, I felt a stronger inclina- 
tion to sleep than I ever recollect in my lifetime, and had 
nearly fallen off my horse several times. My drowsiness 
* fled with the shades of night,” and after passing a jungle 
of some miles, we entered a plain surrounded by distant 
hills, passed some villages on either side, of a miserable ap- 
pearance, although situated ina fertile country. The huts 
are entirely of mud, and covered with thatch; and here 
it appears they know neither the use of lime nor tiles, as 
none were seen during this long march. Came to our 
ground at a little past nine, having marched in five hours a 
distance of more than seventeen miles. From the heat 
and closeness of the morning the men were a good deal 
fatigued. We encamped at a village named Moosapet, 
which has the remains of a mud fort, surrounded by hills 
of a pyramidal form, composed of rocks -piled on one 
another, but has some shrubbery wherever it can vegetate. 
25th.—Marched eight miles; the first five miles was 
through a valley of considerable extent, where nature was 
attired in her most lovely colours, exhibiting a beautiful 
contrast with the surrounding bare, sugar-loaf like hills. 


taining food and drink; out of it they express oil, and th 
shell serves as cups: of the outef coat, or rind, they mak 





in the world, under a happier and milder government. 


paltry villages. 


was lost. 


tions of their deities. 


were torn to‘ pieces, and many were thrown down in an 


siderably, many of them were rent, and few left standing. 
Fortunately the squall was of short continuance, and all 
hands set to work to cut bushes and pegs for the tents, 
which the tamarind tops afforded in abundance. It was 
fortunate the squall came on in the day time ; had it been 
night, the whole camp would have been overturned, and 
much damage done. Luckily I was among the few that 
did not suffer much. During part of the night it thun- 
dered and rained heavily. 

29th.—Halted. All hands employed in repairing the 
damage of yesterday. A fine fair day, which thoroughly 
dried our tents and clothing. Orders to march to-morrow 
to the banks of the Kistnah, ten miles. 

30th.—Heavy rains, with lightning and thunder, came 
on about midnight, and continued until four o’clock a.m., 
which prevented our march til] after six. Tents wet, and 
consequently heavy. Road in part overflowed with rain. 
Crossed the Kistnah on foot, about three miles below 
Packtoor. Encamped on very stony ground near Kaitoor, 
about a mile from the south bank of the river. The river 
where we crossed has a gravelly bottom, and when full 





Here were innumerable trees and flowers—some bearing 
fruit, others in dlosse:a. The lofty palmyra predominated, j 





may be about half a mile bread, perhaps rather less 
The country on either side is a flat plain; no traces of 


best of thatch: the nut is used for many purposes, con- 


strong and durable ropes, and many of the shipping of 
this country have their cables and rigging of this fibrous 
substance, which is more durable than hempen ropes, and 
has the advantage of being more elastic. In this valley was 
seen the greatest contention among the trees for light and 
shade. The palmyra, in particular, growing to an im- 
mense height, closely surrounded by the banian tree, or 
rather growing through the trunk of the banian tree, and 
both thriving in perfection: innumerable were the creepers 
supported by the trees of this valley, forming groups and 
figures equally astonishing and pleasing. Upon the whole 
this vale might be made one of the most delightful spots 


26th.—Marched to ———=, a distance of eight miles; the 
face of the country, for the most part, was covered with 
brushwood. The palmyra and banian united, were fre- 
quently seen on this day’s match. Passed one or two 


27th.—To Mallapilly, about twelve miles, road bad, 
through a thick thorny jufgle, difficult to pass. One of 
the Mess Bandies was overturned, by which some wine 


28th.—Marched to Vankitperam, six miles, a pleasant 
open plain country; encamped on the east of the village 
among some tamarind trees. Visited the village; but 
was denied admittance to a pagoda, inclosed with a high 
stone wall, unless I gave ten star pagodas to some misera- 
ble looking brahmins, which they urged as requisite to 
purify the place after the visit ‘of one they considered so 
polluted, as I appeared to them. On the outer side of the 
wall saw some rude figures carved on granite, representa- 


The people seemed afraid and astonished at the sight of 
a European, and appeared to be more in a state of nature 
than any I had hitherto seen in the country, for here were 
children of both sexes in their adolescence, completely in 
a state of nature. I left the village in disgust. About 
three o’clock p.m. came on one of the heaviest squalls of 
wind I had witnessed for many years, with a torrent of 
rain mixed with hail. It had in a few minutes almost 
overturned the whole camp. Some of the officers’ tents 


instant. The men’s tents, which were new, suffered con- 
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= 
from which the natives extract a pleasant and wholesome 
liquid, when fresh ; but-when fermented it is intoxicating 
and pernicious. Of all the trees that grow, this, with its 
different species, is the most useful to an Indian. The 
By an wnfrequented route, Jrom Secunderabad to Bangalore, | trunk is excellent timber for building. On the leaves they 
write with an iron pen, or stylus; of the leaves also they 


the river can be seen till on its banks, which are not steep 
where we crossed. Passed some walled villages built of 
blue stone, resembling slate. Saw at some distance, on 
the bank of the river, some forts built of this sort of stone, 
which had a pretty appearance. Packtoor, on the regular 
road, was one, below which we could not pass without 

boats, which would be extremely tedious. What are called 

boats here are nothing else than wicker circular baskets 

covered with hides. The distance marched this day would 

be about 14 miles. Some of the baggage did not arrive 

before three p.m. 

May 1st.—From Kaitoor, within a mile from the Kist- 
nah, we marched to Kurnoul, on the south bank of the 
Toombudra, distance twelve miles. This river joins the 
Kistnah, about — miles below where we crossed. Our 
march was through an extended plain. Soil black and 
loamy, calculated in an eminent degree to produce the 
dry grains of the country, as well as cotton, &c. Passed 
some walled villages of biue stone, with terraced roofs. Oo 
the north bank of the river, ‘about half a mile distant, 
observed what appeared at some distance to be an obelisk, 
but what we knew to be a monument lately erected by the 
officers of the 2d British Royal Regiment, over a brother 
officer, who died in this place, on the march of the regi- 
ment towards Hyderabad. It was not without some 
mournful emotions that we contemplated this monument, 
erected to the memory of a young man, to whose virtues 
and amiable disposition we often heard his brother officers 
bearing honourable testimony. We were sorry to observe 
that the materials of which it was built did not promise to 
perpetuate his memory for many generations. No epitaph 
appeared, but a niche in the base of the monument, indi- 
cated that an epitaph would be set up, though not then 
finished. It is pleasant to remark the attention paid to 
departed worth. Two officers of the regiment had been 
sent from Hyderabad, a distance of more than 100 miles, 
to superintend the building of this monument. We met 
them on their way back on the morning of the 24th April. 
Crossed the Toombudra river a short distance above Kus- 
nool, a fortified town, built on a point where the small 
river ——— joins the Toombudra. Encamped on the south 
banks of the river, close to some tombs that had at some 
distance the appearance of being mosques; the stone of 
which they were built was blue, and very hard; some ad- 
mitted of very high polish. The river contained but little 
water, but when full is near as broad as the Kistnah, 
where we crossed that river. The banks of it, however, 
are low, and when full it does not contain half the water 
that the Kistnah does. The Toombudra falls into the 
Kistnah about 25 miles below Kurnool. In the evening 
had a bathe in this river, which the superstition of the 
East has from time immemorial considered as capable of 
washing sins away. 1 much doubt its virtues in this re- 
spect. All I know is, that the water was then thick and 
muddy, and that I was taken unwell after my bathe. 
During the night it rained very heavily, with much thun- 
der and lightning. 

2d.—Halted this day. Men employed in drying their 
clothes. Rode in company with another officer towards 
the town. Road stony and very deep. Entered a gate- 
way on the left which lead to a mosque and some tombs 
elegantly built. We were, however, denied admittance to 
the principal building. I made one of the Fakeers very 
uneasy, by telling him that I would lodge a comphaint 
against him for his rudeness, and that the Nabob would 
hang him. Kurnool is large, and has a well fortified 
garrison, having a dry deep ditch, high walls, and strong 
bastions. The Nabob lives within the fort. He is aa 
independent prince, very hospitable and kind to Euro. 
peans. His revenue I have not been able to learn, He 
pays the Company a certain sum annually, and on any 
war he furnishes a certain proportion of cavalry and in. 
fantry. His territory joins the Company's on one hand, 
and the Nizam’s on the other; and as he keeps on good 
terms with both, he is allowed protection. The houses 
are built of loose stones, for the most part without mortar. 
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The pittah or village is large, but did not seem to be well 
inhabited. We rode through the principal bazaar, which 
did not appear rich or well supplied. Visited an ancient 
mosque, which at a distance made a very conspicuous 
appearance. We were not disappointed on a nearer view, 
although it was not kept in that state of repair that so grand 
a building deserved. Itis built of such durable mate- 
rials, that it may for centuries defy the ravages of time. 
It has two noble domes of considerable magnitude, one 
larger than the other, with lofty turrets at each corner. 
We did not enter, but from its appearance might perceive 
that the founder, whoever he was, did not think that so 
superb a monument of his power and munificence would 
0 soon be so much neglected. 
(To be continued.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A VOYAGE FROM DUBLIN TO 
LONDON. 


(Continued from page 303.) 


After observing the Eddystone Lighthouse, I sat on the 
quarter-deck—partly overcome by the heat of the meri- 
dian sun sheoting bis rays through a cloudless sky. No- 
thing presenting itself worth notice in the scenery, I sought, 
as ever in such waking vacancies, to find a source of in- 
terest in forming an estimate of character by scrutinizing 
the physiognomies of those about me. To an observing eye, 
the faces of a promiscuous company are entertaining, and 
often interesting pages, whereon are written much of the 
past, and many things to be in future: and occasionally 
the most lively emotions are awakened, either by an asso- 
ciation of some countenance as a resemblance of one dear 
and dead to all but memory, or by finding a ** living 
likeness” to personages famous for talents or virtue, or 
notorious in their villainy. Besides, in the female coun- 
tenance, I havea particular beau ideal, which never crosses 
me without affording an interest bordering on delight. 
Its elements are small features approaching to youthful 
delicacy, with a clear and expressive eye (this, with mes 
isan indispensable) giving a lively sensibility to the looks’ 
I could sit silently for hours in the company of such a 
fair stranger, my imagination adorning her with every 
perfection of mind and heart. Truly may moral philo- 
eophy assert that the company of a virtuous woman exalts 
the mind of man, and purities his feelings! For I never 
yet entered her presence without a glowing increase of 
every generous and manly sentiment in my bosom, and 
each mental resolve has been strengthened by considering 
that my future successes in life were, in hope, to be shared 
with my wife. 

Whilst thus sitting musing in pleasure upon the im- 
pression made on my mind by some of the passengers’ 
looks, and entertaining contempt, bordering on disgust, 
for the low animal visages of others, I was struck pecu- 
liarly with the features of a middle-aged gentleman who 
sat near me. His countenance affected me as if I had 
seen it before, though I could not call the time or place 
immediately to mind. We have each felt such a break 
im the chain of association to be irksome until we either 
forget the subject or fully recollect our former impressions. 
I could not cease looking, as much as decency would per- 
mit, at the stranger, for events of some interest gradually 
awoke in my memory, seeming at first like the mysterious 
shadows of a dream, or of a long since read romance. 
At length, as the electric shock, the whole series of inci- 
dents connected with a person (whom this stranger either 
was, or strongly resembled) darted through my brain. 
They occurred chiefly ut the house of a distant relative of 
mine in Liverpool, whilst I was at school in the town, 
more than @ dozen years before. I recollect the circume 
stances made a strong impression upon us all at the time, 


and even to me now they have not lost their interest. As | co 


the tale combines both love and mystery (the elements of 
romance) in its history, perhaps it may not be unfit for 
the attention of my readers. Till Plymouth Sound 


broke suddenly into view, the memory of what I speak 
about absorbed my own attention. 

My relative, above alluded to, was a sea-capiain. His 
family being small (a wife, two children, and her sister. 
with servants,) and their residence large, and rather in # 
lonely situation, before going to sea he recommended his 
wife to let two of the upartments during his absence to 
some gentleman, who would thus be somewhat of a safe- 
guard and company in their otherwise loneliness. From the 
excellence of the situation and respectability of the family, 
no sooner was it noticed than a most gentlemanly-looking 
person took the lodgings. He appeared about tiirty years 
of age, and from his manners and other circumstances he 
was considered to be a man of fortune. I recollect upon 
visiting the house at that time, now and then catching a 
glimpse of him as he entered, and being struck with his 
fine figure and features. His dress, too, was elegant, but 
not gaudy, and his deportment free and graceful, such as 
marks good breeding from an early age. He gave his name 
R. Edge, Esq. and this was marked upon whatever packages 
arrived at his lodgings. For some time he was reserved, 
though seeming ever desirous of giving as little trouble as 
possible to servants or others. His style of living was ex- 
pensive, but after the most regular method, keeping an 
account of every expense, even the most trifling. He hada 
well. stocked private library, containing many foreign works; 
and, receiving no company whatever, he often made use of 
them. His generosity to the poor was frequently shown 
in his donations of wine and money. Indeed the family 
felt a growing respect for their inmate; though they hed 
not a little curiosity to know who and what he was more 
particularly. Curiosity is at all times active in womans 
but under present circumstances the desire of its. gratifi- 
cation was very natural. Matters went on with a warmer 
feeling of respect, gradually increasing in the minds of 
the family, for the benevolent and gentlemanly * almost 
stranger,” when he made the first approach towards solving 
the mystery of where he belonged to, by a visit (as he said) 
** to his cottage in South Wales.” His manner of taking 
temporary leave was rather singular, though it was thought 
no more of at the time. He paid a month in advance, 
and in a peculiar tone said, that if hedid not return within 
that period they must consider the apartments as unoccu- 
pied; still he was leaving his trunks and -bvoks, &c- 
However, he returned in a few weeks, and things resumed 
their old course. He saw no company, nor appeared to 
have any interest whatever in any thing about the town. 
In some time he paid another visit ‘* to his cottage,” leav- 
ing town in a similar manner as before. Shortly after he 
returned this time, a young lady (a relative of the cap- 
tain) made a visit to Liverpool. She was handsome and 
accomplished, It was soon found that the gentleman 
seemed desirous of throwing off the stranger, more than 
before the visitor's arrival. One step of intimacy between 
him and the family led to another, until marks of his par- 
ticular attentions to the young lady became visible. She 
left town and returned home; but he followed, and 
openly declared a warm affection. Her father being of 
considerable property, the stranger (for so I call him) 
stated himself to be a Welsh gentleman, possessed of large 
estates in Wales, He was kindly received, and treated asa 
gentleman. Soon after his return to town he again departed 
for Wales, and after his return he was occasionally visited 
by a strange young gentleman. The captain receiving 
satisfactory letters from home, and from his merchants, 
and he being part owner of the vessel, continued his voyage 
to trade for three years, in South America; so that many 
changes might occur in the fortunes of young persons 
during that period. This appeared likely to be the case 
with Edge, and her whose heart he had won by his pro- 
fessions of attachment. He frequently visited at her 
father’s, and alternately at Liverpool and at his ‘* Welsh 

” 
Kvery one liked him more the longer they knew him; 
and the whisper of bie marriage with his fair friend seemed 





tore than mere ‘report. She gave testimony to all ber 


friends of loving him sincerely. Her father had made 
inquiries which were deemed satisfactory, and liked him 
in every other respect. He, on his part, lost no oppor- 
tunity of proving his regards for all parties. I have often 
heard my relative cbserve that she felt very happy in the 
prospect of these things, at that time. Added to the desire 
that married ladies generally have to forward ** matches” 
tor their ** fair friends,” here was every prospect of a 
happy union about to take place: wealth and beauty on 
both sides. Besides, she looked forward to the return of 
her own husband to share in the general enjoyment. 
The young gentleman paid his visits to Edge more fre. 
quently, and they appeared to be packing up and receiving 
parcels ; and, one day, as the maid entered abruptly into 
one of their rooms, she surprised them counting the piles 
of silver and gold coin that covered a large table. These 
noted, to the prophetic eye of my relative, the nearness of 
the expected change; and though she felt sorry to lose 
her company, yet she considered the happiness it would 
produce, and was content. Two or three days after ree 
turning from one of his Welsh visits, and the day after 
several packages had been sent off, as my relative and her 
sister were talking matters over, and guessing the near 
approach of the change; having’ just read a ‘letter from 
the young lady, expressing her opinions and hopes not 
very equivocally, they were thunderstruck at seeing Edge 
rush through the back parlour, through the garden, and 
leap, at an immense spring, over the high wall. He was 
in undress, and seemed as if dressing, with one side of the 
face shaved. They had not moved from the spot, to which 
he had fixed them by amazement, when a loud knocking. 
was heard at the front outer door, and in stepped three 
peace-officers, demanding if ———~ did not live there; and 
stating that he was a highway robber, of a most desperate 
character. He had, a few days before, robbed the Lon. 
don mail of specie toa large amount, belonging to Messrs. 
Jones, silversmiths, of Liverpool, and for which they had 
come to apprehend him. If a thunderbolt had fallen 
upon the house, and buried half its inmates in the ruins, 
the other half could not have beer more horror-struck than 
were my relatives at the events which a few moments had 
given birth to. However, upon examination, the charge 
wus found true. In one of his trunks were secreted an 
immense bundle of skeleton keys, and other implements 
of robbers: in another were several false wigs, of different 
colours, with whiskers and mustachios to match ; and an 
odd whisker lay on the toilet, explaining his half.shaved 
face. In other places he had pistols, and different instru- 
ments of destruction. In a word, all appeared as if sud 
denly transformed from the elegant apartments of the 
benevolent gentleman to @ robber’s cave. Now they 
could recollect his mysterious manners, at the first, and 
the odd and solemn way of his departing for the ** Welsh 
cottage.” Setting out on an excursion of plunder, he felt 
it possible he might never return, either from detection, 
or accidental death. The officers waited at my relatives, 
in ambush, a long time; but in vain, as doubtless his 
seeing their approach in front was the cause of his precipi- 
tate retreat at the back of the house. They traced him 
to his lodgings, after much trouble, through the medium 
of the Post-office. The constables seized his weapons, 
leaving his books, &c., and a huge cloak, with pockets. 
inside big enough to hold a child in each. It is painfal 
to dwell upon the effect the discovery had upon all parties, 
but particularly on the young lady who was to have been 
his wife. She died in about a year afterwards, and some 
malicious persons said, of ‘* hurt pride :” { think she was 
wounded inwardly, at the heart. Poor girl! I pity her 
fate sincerely, at this moment. The captain returned, 
and found his family no better for the shock they had 
received, nor disposed again to seek company in a similar 
way. Whether the villain loved the young lady, or whether 
he sought her fortune only, I know nots; but certainly 
his appearance and deportment were calculated to win and 
secure her heart. What became of him has never been 





heard, nor do I know if this passeager might be he. I 
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have told the story hastily, and from memory, though all 


the details are true, and a little romantic. I feel, some- 
how, glad that he escaped public justice; and so do all 
who knew him personally, for he was indeed a generous- 
hearted fellow. — 

Want of time, just now, prevents me from entering on 
the pleasure and interest [ received at Plymouth, and in 
visiting the splendid royal dock-yards.—These in my next. 

Liverpool. E. S. 








; 2: 
Che Bouquet. 
«J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 


——— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XXI. CONCLUDED. 

Timothy had not described thiugs worse than they 
really were. Leibner’s little parlour, which Charles 
had so often heard his brother « of, as the very 
abode of comfort, now-appeared cheerless and com- 
fortless. The organ, which had been its greatest 
ornament, was removed to make room for a bed— 
the large arm chair, another relic of better days, was 

ushed,into a dark corner, and lumbered with use- 
ess articles of clothing. Instead of the bright fire, 
the clean hearth, singing tea-kettle, when Charles 
entered the room, Martha, who was on her knees by 
the hearth, was raking together the few coals that 
were to be found amongst. a heap of cinders, and 
blowing with her. breath, while she held over them 
an earthen porringer, in which she was warming 
something for her father. She rose on. the entrance 
of a-stranger, and her pallid face was flushed with 
a momentary colour. She looked sick and sorrow- 
fal, and when Charles inquired for her father, with- 
out speaking, she drew aside‘a blanket which she 
had hung at the foot of his bed, to keep off the cold 
air, and he there saw the poor old man, so pale, so 
emaciated, so motionless, that at first he imagined 
him to be dead, and cast an inquiring glance at 
Martha. She understood it, and mournfully shaking 
her. head, replied, “ Not yet.” Charles stooped 
down,-and took his hand, which lay on the coverlet. 
Leibner feebly opened his eyes, their sight was too 
dim to discern who was by him, and as he pressed 
the hand that held his, he articulated “ My child.”— 
Much affected by this mournful scene, he moved 
softly from the bed side, and motioned Martha to 
follow him. He went into the passage. The entry 
was dark. Martha returned for a candle, and as she 
held it, the light for the first time falling on his face, 
discovered the features of the speaker, and awakened 
recollections which. again brought the colour to her 
pale cheeks. 

In a few words Charles told his errand, and said 
a physician was in waiting, without the door. 
Martha’s countenance kindled at the intelligence ; 
she set down the candle, and hastily ran to open the 
door to so welcome a visitor.” 

“© Come in, Sir, come in,” said she, “and if it is 
not too late, try and help my father.” 

Further inquiries convinced Charles and the phy- 
sician that the low condition to which the poor old 
man was reduced arose more from the want of nutri- 
tive food and tonics, than from disease. He had had 
a violent attack of the bilious fever in the autumn, 
by which he was confined six weeks to his bed, this 
was followed by chills and fevers which were not 
yet subdued. artha had likewise been ill, and for 
months both she and her father were dependant on 
the good offices and kindness of their poor neigh- 
bours. Among those who depend for their support 
on their.daily Jabour, want and debt are certain fol- 
lowers of disease. Want and debt were now ba- 
nished from Leibner’s family, and health soon re- 
turned. Charles. became a: frequent visitor to the | 
goed old man; and if excuse: had been necessary, he 


would have pleaded in his brother’s behalf, the! 





wishes of his mother, the influence of youth, beauty, 
and fashion. But Leibner needed no excuse fur the 
‘conduct of ‘Timothy. 
; “It was all natural—it was to be expected,” re- 
peated he, “and though I was loath to part with 
-my dear scholar, I never blamed him. We loved 
| him, Mr. M‘Carty, we loved him, and it is grievous 
to hear that he is not happy.” 
r Lydia was now able to leave the house, and the 
first use she made of this liberty was to visit the 


-|wife of Timothy; but her cares, all human cares 


were of no avail; the cold she had taken had produced 
an inflammation of the lungs, and the physician 
gave no hopes of her recovery. 

One evening, when Charles went as usual to in- 
quire, his wife came down, and told him all was 
over. 

Maria had lived long enough to give birth toa 
daughter, and expired immediately afterwards. 

‘ ee grandmother took charge of the motherless 
abe. 

The affectionate old woman often said she loved 
it more than she had ever loved any of her own. 
Timothy broke up housekeeping; his splendid fur- 
niture was sold; his idle servants discharged, and 
he gladly returned to his father’s roof, where he 
once more found that affection, that domestic com- 
fort, for which he had so long pined.. His father’s 
affairs had been greatly embarrassed and even threat- 
ened with ruin by the thoughtless extravagance of 
his daughter-in-law, and the excesses into which 
Timothy had been drawn by his domestic troubles. 

To repair the losses his father had sustained, and 
to compensate by future industry for his past negli- 
gence, was now the constant endeavour of Timothy. 
He took his place behind his father’s counter, and 
by unwearied diligence andapplication, added to a 
strict economy, hoped soon to retrieve their affairs. 
All these changes, it may easily be believed, were re- 
volting to Catharine’s feelings. Her remonstrances, 
however, were unheeded, and she was doomed to 
greater mortifications than any she had as yet en- 
dured. 

A young man of fashion, who had been very at- 
tentive to her, and to whom she was as much at- 
tached as such a disposition as hers could be, no 
sooner heard of the change in her situation, than 
his visits ceased. Poor Catharine! this was some- 
thing that sank deeper than mortified vanity. His 
example was soon followed by most of her gay ac- 
quaintances. She had no longer to complain of an 
endless list of engagements, or of the fatigue of morn- 
ing visits. These were evils for which she would 
now have gladly exchanged the endless length of un. 
occupied hours, or the fatigue of staying eternally at 
home. The indulgence which her parents had ex- 
tended to her. on her first return from school, she had 
since forfeited by her ungrateful and unkind conduct 
towards them. 

They no longer felt inclined to humour her.caprices 
‘or indulge her vanity. Good old Mrs. M‘Carty had 
been convinced, against her will as it were, of the 
folly of sacriticing raal comfort for raal gentility. Al- 
most ruined by the experiment, she resolved to be 
more prudent for the future. In every way had she 
been disappointed—instead of promoting the happi- 
ness of her son, she had seen him miserable; and 
what was far worse to the good woman, she had seen 
him ruining his health and character, and wasting 
his substance in guilty pleasures. 

“ No, no, Kitty,’ would she say to her daughter, 
when Catharine would tease her to refurnish the 
drawing room and resume their former mode of liv- 
ing—* No, no, Kitty, I have had enough of your 
fashion and quality ; no good came of it, but harm 
in abundance; a burnt child dreads the fire, and I 
shan’t do no such thing. We have got back, thank 
God, to our old comfortable way of living, and it an’t 
you, nor the like of you will put such foolish notions 
into my head again. It has pleased God to relieve 
Timothy from his quality wife, and its my advice to 
you to take a hint from his bad luck, and to look out 





for a good honest busband among your own sort.” 
“ My own sort, indeed !”. said Catharine, drawing 





— —— 


up her head, “ If I cannot marry a real gentleman, 
] will marry no one.” 

“ Then | am thinking you will never change the 
name of M‘Carty,”’ said her mother. 

Catharine feared as much herself, though she 
whispered not such cruel fears even to the walls of 
her lonely chamber, or to the curtains that waved 
around her pillow. _No—within those walls she 
passed the live-long day, in thinking on things and 
possibilities vas A within the future. On that 
pillow would she dream of the dreams which had 
amused the past, till she grew weary of every thing, 
but of nothing more than of her miserable self. Yes; 
here would she sit the live long day. Her chamber 
window looked into Pennsylvania Avenue, and at 
this window would she sit from morning to night 
watching the passers-by. Ifthe wheels of a carriage 
were heard, her head would be stretched out to watch 
its approach. If only a hackney coach, one look 
would suftice, but if a private carriage, and a carriage 
with servants in handsome livery, she would not only 
watch its approach, but stretching far out of the 
window would gaze after it until out of sight, and 
then throwing herself back on her chair, would sigh— 
ch, how deeply would she sigh—ay, from the very 
bottom of her Laptethdelbnaer’ Shall J ever have 
a coach ?” 

Catharine, at last, wearied of this monotonous kind 
of life, and finding no solicitation could induce her 
mother to change her plans, and anxious in some way 
to excite some interest and to be of some importance, 
worked first herself up into the belief that she was 
going into a consumption, and then tried to persuade 

er family of it. She could eat of nothing on table. 
Her appetite was gone—her stomach so delicate, it 
required something ricer than was prepared for the 
family; finding herself indulged in this whim, and 
that her brother Timotby provided for her whatever 
rarities and delicacies the market afforded, she as- 
sumed new airs—complained of new ailments, A 
sofa was purchased and placed on one side of the fire; 
on that she would lie all day, doing nothing in the 
world ; when tired of lying on the sofa, she would 
loll in a chair; when tired of the chair, would get'a 
low stool, and sitting on that, would lay her head on 
the chair, complaining of its aching violently, though, 
as she often fell asleep, it isto be hoped the pain was 
bearable ; but change her position as she would, no 
change took place in her mind. Peevish and dis 
contented, she attributed to sickness those caprices 
which were the result of mortified and disappointed 
vanity. 

“ Well now, Kitty, it is my raal belief after all,” 
said her mother, one day when her patience was a 
little exhausted ly Catharine’s perpetual repinings, 
“ it is my raal belief you no more have the consump- 
tion than I have myself. ‘To my mind, the only: dis- 
order you have is laziness,.downright laziness, and 
if you would but stir about, and do alittle work, you 
would be as well as other folks.” 

A violent fit of anger, sobbing, and tears, followed 
this declaration, which so worried and distressed the 
good-natured Mrs. M‘Carty, that, rather than en. 
counter such fits of the hysterics, she let Catharine 
take her own way; the consequence of which was, 
that she grew every day more peevish and capricious, 
until she disgusted every individual of the family, 
and by a tacit consent, servants and all, resolved to 
leave her to her own ways, without taking any notice 
of her. 

Catharine fretted and pined, till she pined herself 
pale and thin—till she pined away what beauty she 
had. ‘The forehead, wits time might long have 
spared, was wrinkled by constant frowning, and the 
face which, if dressed in smiles, might still have 

leased, was so continually clouded by ili humour, that 
it disgusted even those who might have pitied her. 

That she had a consumptiun was now very evident, 
but it was a consumption of hope, and not of the lungs, 
and of course it was a disease which doctors could 
not cure. A coach, an elegant house, and a fashion- 
able husband, were'the only remedies for the decay- 
ing hopes of the mortified and disappointed belle, 
and these, every: unprejudiced person must allow, 
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~ Charles was rapidly advancing in the confidence and 
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were beyond the powers of the most skilful physician| around us,—the germination of plants, the expansion of 
The day, J trust, will yet arrive, when the science of| @ huge oak from a email acorn,—these, and in short all 
— will embrace the mental as a ore other operations of nature, are as much beyond our finite 
iseases of poor mortals. When it wi able to} comprehension as the exhibition of an immaterial spirit. 
be for disappointed ambition, blighted hope, But while we admit that every thing is possible with God, 
eee vanity, and peevish rope “ may claim | we may be permitted to doubt that the Supreme Power 

with more justice its power to lessen the sufferings : : 
of hementiy's but earl then we must leave poor a he ap the or se of Ke yi m7 
Catharine in ber consumption, unless she will listen | 0st Chudish occasion ; and as we vo not reco ry a 
to the prescriptions of the moralist, and try the effi-| instance wherein a ghost is reported to have appeared for 
any good or rational purpose, we take leave to doubt the 


cacy o “eo come t panacea for all moral disease. 
ile ar aa onl truth of such narratives in toto. 


While his sister was thus consuming her time, 
her spirits, and her health in discontent and idleness,| We shall only say in conclusion, that no man would 
have been more ready to call another a dotard, for his 


her brother Timothy was recovering wealth and 
cheerfulness in the diligent discharge of duty, and | belief in these absurdities, than Mr. Southey himself, in 
his better days, when he wrote the letters of Don Manuel 


Esperiella, and his Omniana, from which we shall make 
one brief extract. In his chapter on spectral flowers, 
















































favour of the Secretary, and in the love and esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. 





(Fo ocenaust) which Kircher and others pretended to resuscitate from 

‘ their ashes, Southey says,—‘ I have elsewhere handled 
Cort c spondence. the curious history of spirits, wherein I have propounded 
DISEMBODIED SPIRITS, the following questions touching these ghosts, namely, 
—— Whether or not we may by these explain all the visions 


that are mentioned by writers? Whether these wonderful 
effects, which we attribute to demons or spirits, may pro- 
ceed from these figures or not ?”” &c. (<4 


TO THE EDITOR. 

812,—In your publication of this day, I perceive that 
you have inserted a proof of what you call Mr. Southey’s 
dotage. This proof is his expression of opinion that there 
are disembodied spirits, and that, for particular purposes, 
these spirits may sometimes be permitted to become visible; 
or, as I would express it, men may, on special occasions, 
be gifted with a faculty to perceive them. May I ask, Sir, 
ja which portion of this tenet does the proof of dotage lie ? 
If it be dotage to believe that there are ‘* spiritual crea- 
tuces,” it is at least the dotage which the scriptures incul- 
eate. Or, if euch belief merely is no proof of childish 
folly, then that man (in himself a spirit) may have an 
inherent power to behold such beings, although that 
power is not always permitted to be in exercise, surely 
eomes within the bounds of natural possibility. That he 
has such a power, cannot, on determinate grounds, be 
denied. The denial, if given at all, must rest on con- 
jecture. Now the belief in the existence of any thing that 
may possibly exist, however doubtful that existence may 
be, does not deserve the appellation of dotage: when the 
fact believed may be doubted, but cannot with certainty 
be denied, the belief in its truth does not even deserve the 
name of credulity: and, lastly, when the Word of Certain 
Truth, eo far from denying such fact, appears to tonfirm 


—_—SEEoEwe 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
——_— 

Sin,—I rage Kelcidescope f last week 1 
t,—In examining the 0! wee 
was sorry to find, in the proposition you had the kindness 
to publish for me, a typographical error, which, ae 
rently but a slight one, would alter the result materially. 
The coefficient of the second term on the first side of the 
equation should have been 2, instead of a, and the propo- 

sition ought to have stood thus, “ 
J (a —a)4+2,/ 61 =o /(l—z) 
The publication of this in its corrected form will much 


oblige—Yours, &c. A TYRO. 
April 3, 1830. 





TO THR EDITOR. 

Srr,—You will much oy a correspondent and con- 
stant reader of your y inserting the following 
question in your next publication. 

QUESTION. 

It is required to find my age'from the following data :— 
The root of my age in years being multiplied 
6, the cube root of the preduct multiplied by 8 
equal the square root of my age. Or : 








it, the belief in ite existence is not even a proof of wesk- JO) 8 
nesa, much less of credulity and dotage. name X 3 = ,/F 
Tam not pleading for all the nensense that has been 
affirmed and believed on this subject, bat merely for the Required the value of . ao G 
tact iteelf, separated from the abuse of it.—Yours, &c. 
Blake-street, March $3, 1630. JOSEPHUS. Hashions for April. 
ee We must not suffer our correspondent to bed us Evenme Dares —A dress of white blond de 


into a controversy upon the threadbare subject of ghosts, 
which was treated with much ingenuity, although, in our 
opinion, to a tiresome length, in one of our former vo- 
lumes. Josephus has availed himeelf of a very old, and, 
we think, untenable argument, by appealing to Scripture, 
which is forbidden ground, upon which we cannot follow him, 
‘without a departure from the rule we are pledged to observe ; 
we may, however, be permitted to say, that such a mode 
of argument has long been deemed unfair; as it is under- 
stood, and we believe somewhere expressly intimated in the 
Scriptures, that miracles ceased afterthedaysof the Apostles. 
if this be conceded by Josephus, his argument goes to 
pieces, of course; because the visible appearance of an 


over white satin. The corsage close to the 

shape; it is cut low, but by no means indelicately so, 
reund liog ~~ —— “ is dis- 
nes 20 forin mancherons. A nar- 
row-pointed. blond, set on plain forms a heading to the 
tucker. . Gauze sleeve over a short béret one of white 
eatin: it is large, and somewhat of the Marino Fa. 
instead of being rounded, hangs 
poin in front of the arm with a 

neud of white gauze + The trimming of the skirt 
consists of a single deep flounce, set on a hitle below the 
knee. The hair is dressed in very thick curls on the teth- 
ples, apd disposed behind in full but not very high bows. 
A full. blown white rose is placed just sy ae right tem- 


t 
i 
i 
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blond de Cambray, of uncommon richness and beauty. A 
single fluunce ot the same elegant material finishes the skirt 
round the border. The hair is disposed in cork-screw ring. 
lets, which hang very low at the sides of the face. Te: 
head-dress is a gold-coloured crape béret, profusely orna. 
mented — wae imag ostrich feathers, and white 
geuze riband. e jewellery worn with this dress shoula 
be of massive gold.— La Belle Assemblée. 
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HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC DOGGEREL COUPLET CONTAINING TRE ¥E4g 
IN WHICH EACH KING ASCENDED THE THRONS, 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


.. Witrram III. 1689. 
Great William, judicious, sagacious, and brave, 
Came forward Great Britain to succour and save; 
And Britons,. by feelings of gratitude led, 
Placed the crown on their gallant deliverer’s head: 
With Mary, his consort, he happily reign'd, 
And in battle fresh laurels he constantly gain’d. 
The famed Bank of England now first claim’'d attention 
And historians now the first, bayonets mention, , 


When William the Third brings his ships o'er the deep, 
James's party for grief and vesation Del WerP. 
$8 9 


ANNE. 1702, , 
Great Anne, who commanders of merit employ'd, 
A series of glorious successes enjoy'd ; 
And, spite of all foes, and all factions beside, 
Truly honour'd she liv’d, and lamented she died, 
In this reign, the fine mansion of Blenheim was pafy’d, 
For Marlborough’s Duke, to deservedly prais’dg 
And now flourish’d Swift, Pope, Arbuthnor, and Hewes: 





meeps Marlb’rough Queen. Anne conquer'd towns by 

the dozen, 

Till death conquer'd her, and gave all to her CouStN. 
7.08 





PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELES®. 
POOR IN LIVERPOOL, Mi 


There are already inscribed on the subseription list of 
those who are ready to contribute towards this ae work, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty pounds ; and books for 
the registering of other names. are = at the banks, at 
the public‘news-rooms, and at the Mercury-office.--We 


}request the attention of our town readers to the report and 


the circular of the cofnmittee, which accom 
i_mtdhdas.. oany enggube 


~ Go Correspondents. 


Matusmartics—A second perusal of the communication of 
Mr. Alford’s pupil, who dates from. Newton Grammar 
School, has induced us to order the requisite diagram, and 
the problem shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 

Tus Gane or Dravowrs.—The rules of the Alnwick Club ard 
reserved for the next Kaleidoscepe. ‘ 

Matuemarics.—We have received the communication of 0, of 

Whitehaven. ‘ { 

Tus Garnerino Sroru.—The following note, addressed toa 

ic correspond was inserted in the Mercury by. 
mistake. The communication was, we find, addressed to 
the editor of the Kaleidoscope :— 

« The lines dated from Seacombe are unworthy of the theme. 

The writer mistakes his forte: he takes bathos for pathos, 

and bombast forthe sublime. We advise bim forthwith to 

abandon the vain pursuit of the muses; he will never get 
within gun-shot of the hindmost. Perhaps this corfespon-. 
dent may not be aware that a certain poet yclept Virgil 
has anticipated him in his prognostics of an appreachigg 
tempest in the following lines: ‘ ‘ 

For ere the rising winds begin to roar, 

The working sea advances to the shore} 

Soft whispers run along the leafy weods, 

And mountains whistle to the murmuring fleodss 











immaterial spirit would be a miracle, and miracles having | Pie» at the base of a bouquet of white age 4 ‘And chaff with eddy winds is whirtd around, 

eeaved in modern times, such appearance cannot take | ion met of xmas, bt with pg np et me ‘And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground, 

place. It is a very ordinary, but very uncandid practice with | goid and pearls. laine cies wo iasaalin yo waters play, 3 

: jut tin of t | We have further to acknow com: J. 
hose who espouse the side which Josephus has advocated,| Futt Dress.—A dress of satin de Japan of a an ye : incon 


co insinuate, that their opponents, in denying the exist. 
ence of spirits, question the power of the Deity. Nothing folds 





colour, the corsage made to sit close to the shape 
ina. "and disposed acrossthe front in drapery folds; the 
confined by an of ds: they are drawn 


[ 


can be more unfair. A man ip his senses can hardly down 0 litle in trent, en anpardaliy 10 display achemisetie | Printed, published, and sold, 


W.S. D——K.—C. 
ET 


every Pucsday,by Roza Tox 





doubt the power of the Deity to perform wouders quite as lof bond de Cambray, which shades 
great as rendering 8 qpirit visible. Kvery thing we sce |full eatin sleeves, covered by a menche Orieniale of white 


SurrTH and Jouw Smitu, at their General Printing 
Retablishment, Lord-sireet, Liverpool. 
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With Bolingbroke, Congreve, and more than-you know.’ 
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